lUKOUTSK  TO  TUAIIAK.

a Volga boat-song, seems an especial favourite,
for wo beard it continually the whole way froni
Kiakhta to Nijni Novgorod, sung by peasant*,
prisoners, and yemstchiks alike. The Siberian
peasantry appear to have a good ear for music,
but their airs are nearly all in minor, and in-
tensely depressing, after a time, to a European
ear.

The Siberian peasant cannot be called over-taxed,
all that the imperial Q-overnment exacts being a
poll-tax of seventeen roubles. Those living on the
Great Post-Road are exempt from this even, if they
breed and provide horses for the postal service, of
course receiving a remuneration for the same. The
men are cheery, good-tempered fellows enough, with,
as a rule, but one vice, drunkenness ; when they do
tako too much, it is done in a good-tempered way,
and they become more urbane and benevolent than
when sober. I have never once seen a Siberian
quarrelsome in his cups, though I met many the
worse for vodka in every town we passed through.
As regards the "women, they are clean, thrifty, and
very religious, but at the same time rather lax in
their morals, a mixture of qualities not peculiar, T
imagine, to Siberia.

It -was nearly seven o'clock before we left Kou-
toulik, so we had to abandon all hppes of getting
further than Zalarinsk (the next station, twenty-
eight versts distant) that night. We looked to our
pistols before starting, and took care to let the
yemstchik see we were armed, for it was a desolate,
cutthroat-looking road, and the forest so thick, one
could hardly see a foot either side of the tarantass,
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